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haggling.   He made his offer, supported it by his reasons and left
it to the other side to accept or reject.

On the other hand, if in spite of his advice a client wished his
case fought out, he never let his own opinion of its merits diminish
-the vigour with which he conducted it. He would come into
court and say to his junior : "You know, on thinking it over, I
believe there is a great deal more in our case than I thought at the
consultation."

He was never a great "case lawyer," for his temperament did
not lead him to seek recreation among the Law Reports. The
academic aspect of the law had little attraction for him, and he
regarded with more pity than envy those of his colleagues who
were able at will to put their hands on the exact volume of the
Reports which contained a particular case. For his own part he
was content to follow the day-to-day accounts of cases published
in The Times, but he had a knowledge of legal principles which
appeared to be intuitive 5 and, when any point arose in concrete
form in a particular case, he would read with diligence not only
the law on the actual point but on any collateral points which
might conceivably become material.

As regards the facts of a case, he always insisted upon approach-
ing them in strict chronological order, however complicated they
might be or however many transactions might be proceeding
simultaneously. He appeared to have no difficulty in keeping
any number of threads separate in his mind and would follow
each to its end, while at the same time he watched the pattern
of the general situation taking shape.

This faculty was of immense value to him in the many heavy
and important financial, and in particular Stock Exchange, cases
which at this time formed the bulk of his practice, for such actions
as caught the public eye were of necessity only a relatively small
fraction of the whole.

But the trial of Whitaker Wright in January of 1904 for once
combined the most intricate financial details with the most
absorbing interest.

Whitaker Wright himself was a far greater public figure than
any of his successors in the treacherous art of juggling with the
assets of a group of associated companies.

Born some fifty years before in the North of England, he had
emigrated at an early age to the United States and had settled in
Philadelphia, where, being a mining engineer of considerable
technical attainments, he turned his attention to a variety of
mining enterprises. So successful and respected was he that he
became in due course President of the Philadelphia Mining